Teaches Music Curation and DJing 
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QUESTLOVE HAS SPENT NEARLY HALF A CENTURY IMMERSED IN THE MUSIC 
INDUSTRY, PRODUCED EPOCH-DEFINING ALBUMS, AND WON A HANDFUL OF GRAMMYS. 
HE’S AN ELITE DJ, BELOVED BANDLEADER, AND A FOUNDING MEMBER OF THE 
WORLD’S FUNKIEST HIP-HOP GROUP. NOW HE’S READY TO DROP SOME KNOWLEDGE 


MIC CHECK 


Music is pro- 
duced in beats, 
bars, and phras- 
es. Most hip-hop, 
funk, and dance 
music is written 
in 4/4 time (four 
beats per bar, 
four bars per 
phrase). As the 
record progress- 
es, new elements 
are often intro- 
duced at the be- 
ginning of anew 
four-bar phrase. 


hmir “Questlove” Thompson 

can trace his fascination with 

vinyl records back to the age of 

two. Growing up in West Phila- 
delphia as the son of two musical 
parents, he’d watch albums spin on 
the family turntable and try to mem- 
orize the labels. 

“Music is just a snapshot, a Pola- 
roid of your life’s memories,” he says. 
“My first love is records.” 

Nearly five decades on, he’s 
amassed a collection of around 
200,000 records—a library befitting 
his status as a musical tastemaker su- 
preme, one of the world’s most be- 
loved DJs, and a leading authority on 
the soul, funk, hip-hop, and R&B 
genres. He’s a voracious oracle who 
can rattle off the release dates and lin- 
er notes of countless albums. As mu- 
sic journalist Robert Christgau once 
put it: “His musical knowledge, for all 
practical purposes, is limitless.” 

In many ways, it’s his birthright. 
Questlove’s father, Lee Andrews, was 


a successful doo-wop crooner; his 
mother, Jacqui Thompson, a well- 
known singer and dancer. During the 
1970s, Questlove would tag along to 
their nightclub gigs. At the age of four, 
he began joining their band on stage, 
playing a toy saxophone before up- 
grading to an actual tambourine. By 
his seventh birthday, he was handling 
his dad’s wardrobe; within three 
years, he’d learned sound and was in 
charge of the lights. To pass the time 
before these shows started, he’d spin 
records on the unused turntables at 
the venues, quickly becoming a prop- 
er DJ. When the group’s drummer 
canceled on a show at Radio City 
Music Hall, Questlove grabbed the 
sticks and took his place. He was 12. 
Those percussion skills caught 
the attention of Tariq Trotter (stage 
name: Black Thought), an insightful 
and rebellious classmate at the Phil- 
adelphia High School for Creative 
and Performing Arts. Together, they 
formed a band that would become 


the Roots, releasing their first album, 
Organix, in 1993. Breaking from the 
beat-heavy gangsta rap that was 
trending at the time, Questlove and 
Trotter opted for a leftfield sound—a 
sophisticated blend of jazz, hip-hop, 
and vintage soul. 

They would spend the next de- 
cade honing that unique vibe. Along 
the way, Questlove became one of 
music's most influential (and re- 
spected) fulcrums. Starting in the 
1990s, he was an engine behind 
Soulquarians, a revolving collective 

ave Black artists who re- 
er at Electric Lady Stu- 
rk. The tight-knit 


group included Jill Scott, D'Angelo, 
Erykah Badu, Common, Q-Tip, Mos 
Def, and Talib Kweli. 

Each of them would go on to re- 
lease epoch-defining records, usher- 
ing in a turn-of-the-millenium sound 
that now stands as a modern golden 
era for hip-hop and R&B. The Roots 
were central to defining that sound, 
and the group broke through in 1999 
with their fourth album, Things Fall 
Apart. Propelled by the single “You 
Got Me,” the record certified plati- 
num, eventually landing a coveted 
spot on Rolling Stone's 500 Greatest 
Albums of All Time list. 

It also brought Questlove the first 
of his five Grammy awards, launch- 
ing him into mainstream pop cul- 
ture. His chunky retro-style glasses 
and glorious Afro—adorned with 
signature pick—became a fixture on 
television (he appeared on Chap- 
pelle’s Show and the late-night talk- 
show circuit). The Roots joined Late 


Night With Jimmy Fallon as the 
house band in 2009; when the come- 
dian signed on to host The Tonight 
Show five years later, Questlove was 
named the show's musical director. 

Those are just a few highlights 
from his prolific (and eclectic) career. 
Some others: executive producing 
the Broadway cast recording of 
Hamilton, writing five books, teach- 
ing at New York University, hosting a 
virtual cooking show for the Food 
Network, launching a radio show on 
Pandora, producing tracks for every- 
one from Al Green to Jay-Z, and 
spinning records all over the world — 
including at the White House. 

To be sure, Questlove’s resume is 
stacked. His quest for musical en- 
lightenment, however, remains insa- 
tiable. He’ll never stop learning, hunt- 
ing for rare vinyl, sharing his vast 
knowledge with anyone who will lis- 
ten. That's why he's here: Questlove 
hopes to pass along the methodology 
and craft behind his renowned music 
curation—both in terms of personal 
preparation and live performance. 

“Oftentimes, I think people just 
take it for granted —that DJing is 
nothing but, you know, taking my lit- 
tle laptop, putting some songs to- 
gether, and spinning for a couple 
hours—and walking away with a 
nice check,” he says. “And it’s so 
much more than that.” 

In reality, he says, DJing—or, at 
least, DJing well—is a far-reaching 
endeavor. It involves searching for 
records, curating your collection, lis- 
tening with intent, understanding 
your equipment, and, of course, 
composing epic playlists that tell 
epic stories. Above all else, though, 
it’s about discovering and expressing 
your connection to rhythm and 
sound, the most universal and fun- 
damental human act. 

“Loving music, and learning how 
to find it, and appreciate it, and use it 
to find effect—that’s what I want to 
teach you,” says Questlove. “I hope 
to open up a portal in your heart so 
that you learn to love music.” 


BEFORE TAKING YOUR ACT TO THE CLUB, YOU NEED 
TO PERFECT IT AT HOME. EVEN IF YOU DON’T PLAN 
ON SPINNING RECORDS FOR THE MASSES, HAVING A 
KILLER VINYL COLLECTION IS ESSENTIAL. IT’S 
WHAT MAKES A GOOD HOST AN EXCELLENT ONE. (THE 
BEST DINNER PARTIES EVENTUALLY BECOME DANCE 
PARTIES, RIGHT?) FROM BUYING TO PLAYING TO 
CURATING, HERE’S A NO-NONSENSE PRIMER 


When we talk about vinyl, we're 
talking about phonograph records— 
flat, round albums with inscribed 
grooves for analog sound storage. 
The grooves form a spiral, gradually 
moving from the outer edge to the 
center, where the inscription ends. 
Because they’re double-sided, al- 
bums are often split into two sec- 
tions: an “A” side and a “B” side. The 
latter is accessed by physically flip- 
ping the disc over, then starting the 
album again from the outer edge of 
the inscription. Vinyl comes in a few 
standardized sizes, all of which spin 
at a predetermined speed, stated in 
rpm (see “Mic Check” on page 6), to 
play back sound as it was recorded. 
Most full-length, long-play albums 


(LPs) are 12 inches and play at 33% 
rpm, while 7-inch singles, maxi- 
singles, and many extended-play al- 
bums (EPs) play at 45 rpm. You won't 
find many records that play at 78 
rpm, though they do exist. 


Progress! Vinyl was the dominant 
format from the early 1900s until the 
1980s, when cassette tapes—and, 
later, CDs and MP3 audio—took over 
the mass market. To be frank, vinyl 
was never a particularly convenient 
medium. Analog sound requires ex- 
traction and amplification—in this 
case, that means a record player 
(turntable) to spin the disc at the 
appropriate rpm, an electromagnetic 
stylus (needle) to skim the grooves 


The acronym 
rpm stands for 
“revolutions per 
minute,” or the 
number of rota- 
tions a record 
completes ona 
turntable in 60 
seconds. Most 
record players 
can toggle be- 
tween 33 and 45 
rpm; some have 
a setting for 78 
rpm, too. There 
are also variable 
speed control 
turntables, which 
can play records 
at any rpm. 


and pick up the sound, multiple stag- 
es of amplification, plus speakers or 
headphones. All that kit takes up 
space inside your home, and it’s 
heavy, especially if you’re lugging 
hundreds of records to a DJing gig, 
up and down flights of stairs, on and 
off the subway, in and out of a car. 
Plus, amassing thousands of albums 
can get pricey—certainly pricier than 
a Spotify subscription. 


SHOULD I GET INTO VINYL? 


Well, that depends on how much 
you love music. You certainly don’t 
need to own every album on vinyl. 
But wouldn't it be nice to have your 
absolute favorites in your posses- 
sion forever—rather than just, you 
know, renting them from the cloud? 


Owning a hard copy of, say, Stevie 
Wonder's Talking Book means you 
can pick it up and admire the gor- 
geous artwork on its outer jacket. 
You can ponder the trippiness of the 
synthesizer on the Side A closer 
*You've Got It Bad Girl" while you 
flip the record over, then get excited 
all over again when the funktastical- 
ly perfect “Superstition” kicks off 
Side B. Vinyl demands a focus and 
appreciation that its digital counter- 
parts do not. It creates a physical 
connection between you and the 
music. Plus, each time you play a 
record, the grooves change ever so 
slightly—a sort of sonic entropy. 
Which means your copy of Talking 
Book won't sound exactly like any 
other copy in the world. 


It depends—a bunch of factors can 
affect the way a record sounds, in- 
cluding the quality of your turntable, 
speakers, and headphones. The qual- 
ity of the record itself, which can be 
impacted by where it was pressed 
(most vinyl was manufactured in 
bulk using 20th-century machinery) 
as well as the state of the record (is it 
dusty, scratched, or warped?) can in- 
fluence the sound, too. Then there’s 
the question of whether the record is 
a reissue: Some newer albums might 
be mastered from a CD source rather 
than from the original master studio 
tapes, in which case you're basically 
listening to an inferior copy of a CD. 
This isn’t necessarily a bad thing. In 
terms of objective, measurable sound 
quality, CDs were widely regarded as 
superior to vinyl. 

But measuring has its limita- 
tions—and objectively superior 
doesn’t always mean superior in 
practice. Without getting too scien- 
tific, vinyl nerds will often reference 
a “warmth” in vinyl that’s missing 
from digital formats. This is actually 
a result of the limitations of analog 
recording—particularly how it cap- 
tures bass. Digital recordings can 
capture a broader range of sound 
and are more precise, while analog’s 
imperfect rendering of sound allows 
for minor distortions that the human 
ear finds pleasing. 

Still, most people won't notice 
much difference between the analog 
and digital versions of an album. It 
comes down to personal taste, and if 


you're a collector, there's inherent 
value in the aesthetic and tactile 
pleasures of vinyl. Buying an old re- 
cord is like owning an artifact, a lit- 
eral piece of music history. And it 
doesn't disappear when your sub- 
scription lapses. 


Carefully. Buy a record-cleaning kit, 
which comes with a cleaning brush 
and special fluid. Generally, you just 
need to add a few drops to the brush, 
gently place it on the record at a 
90-degree angle, and rotate the re- 
cord on the turntable underneath the 
brush. Dry off the remaining fluid 
before playing the record so as not to 
cause any damage. Don't use house- 
hold cleaning products on your vinyl. 
If you're in a pinch, take a soft 

cloth— preferably an anti-static mi- 
crofiber cloth—and a little soapy wa- 
ter, and clean the record that way. 


First, get some plastic sleeves— 
they're cheap and can protect your 
music from household peril. They 
also prevent dust from getting into 
the jacket and onto the vinyl. When 
you're done playing a record, return it 
to its paper inner sleeve, put the 
sleeve back in the outer jacket, and 
place it all in the protective plastic 
sleeve. Keep your records in a cool, 
dry place. Don't stack them; instead, 
prop albums upright, spines facing 
outward, in a shelving system. A six- 
cube storage organizer ccomposed of 
13.5 x 13.5 x 13.6-inch cubes works 


ASSIGNMENT #1 


MCN MINGLE 


DJing means using music to entertain. Before your next dinner party, curate a playlist just for the occasion, 
taking into account the food, guest list, and overall vibe. When the night ends, ask your friends for feedback. 


SU 


great. You can put it on the floor and 
set your turntable and small speakers 
on top (or place larger speakers on ei- 
ther side). A console is another op- 
tion. Just don't use crates like you see 
in record stores; it's easy for the al- 
bums to fall forward and get crushed, 
and the covers will fade if they’re con- 
tinually exposed to direct sunlight. If 
you're fixated on flipping through 
your records like you do in the store, 
you can buy dedicated protective 
holders designed to allow for rifling. 


HOW DO | ORGANIZE THEM? 


However you want. The personal 
route is perhaps best represented in 
Nick Hornby’s vinyl-worship novel, 
High Fidelity, wherein the main char- 
acter arranges his records autobi- 
ographically (i.e., corresponding to 
the life events that led him to pur- 
chase each one). But for the purpos- 
es of DJing, alphabetical order— 
sorted by the band name or artist’s 
last name—never goes out of style. 
(You can buy A to Z tabbed dividers 
from an online store like Etsy.) If 
your collection gets big enough, con- 
sider categorizing by genre first, then 
alphabetizing each section; this can 
be helpful for finding records from 
more obscure artists whose names 
you forget, compilations with multi- 
ple artists, or various oddballs. And if 
your stash gets really massive, make 
a spreadsheet on your computer or 
phone, listing all your records and 
the corresponding spot on your 
shelf. (Yes, that might seem extra, but 
if you’re spinning records for a living, 
it could make life a whole lot easier.) 


WHAT KIND OF RECORD PLAYER 
SHOULD | BUY? 


Vinyl has undergone something of a 
renaissance over the past decade; for 
basic playback, you can now get a 
solid record player for around $200, 
and it'll plug right into your stereo 
and speakers. Most new systems 
have built-in preamps to help boost 
the sound quality, and they generally 
look pretty sleek. 


PLAY BUTTON: 
SAMPLE SAMPLER 


A solid sample-a small portion of 
another song-riffs on context, 
bringing together disparate (or, in 
some cases, not-so-disparate) clips to 
add layers and texture. Listen. to 
these tracks, and take note of how 
each uses samples to.cinch ‘the sound 


Beastie Boys, “Brass Monkey” (1986) 

Boogie Down Productions, “South Bronx” (1986) 
Eric B. & Rakim, “Paid in Full" (1987) 

Black Box, “Ride on Time” (1989) 

Young M.C., “Bust a Move" (1989) 

N.W.A., “Straight Outta Compton" (1988) 

Public Enemy, “Fight the Power” (1989) 

A Tribe Called Quest, “Can | Kick It?” (1990) 

DJ Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh Prince, “Summertime”(1991) 
Naughty by Nature, “O.P.P” (1991) 

P.M. Dawn, “Set Adrift on Memory Bliss” (1991) 

Dr. Dre feat. Snoop Doggy Dogg, “Nuthin' but a'G' 
Thang" (1992) 

Wreckx-N-Effect, “Rump Shaker" (1992) 

Janet Jackson, "If" (1993) 

Snoop Doggy Dogg, "Who Am I? (What's My Name?)" 
(1993) 

Wu-Tang Clan, “C.R.E.A.M.” (1993) 

The Notorious B.I.G., “Juicy” (1994) 

Portishead, “Glory Box” (1994) 

Mariah Caréy, “Fantasy” (1995) 

Beck, “Devil's Haircut” (1996) 

The Notorious B.l.G. feat. Puff Daddy and Mase, “Mo 
Money Mo Problems” (1997) 

Jay-Z, “Hard Knock Life (Ghetto Anthem)” (1998) 
Stardust, “Music Sounds Better With You” (1998) 
Mos Def, “Ms. Fat Booty” (1999) 

Eminem feat. Dido, “Stan” (2000) 

Basement Jaxx, “Where's Your Head At” (2001) 
Daft Punk, “Harder, Better, Faster, Stronger” (2001) 
Missy Elliott, “Work It” (2002) 

Beyoncé feat. Jay-Z, “Crazy in Love” (2003) 

Kanye West, “Gold Digger” (2005) 

Gnarls Barkley, “Crazy” (2006) 

Kendrick Lamar, “Bitch, Don't Kill My Vibe” (2013) 
Drake, “Hotline Bling” (2015) 


MIC CHECK 


Turntablism is 
the art of altering 
or mixing exist- 
ing recordings to 
create new ones 
by moving or 
scratching re- 
cords on turnta- 
bles. The term 
was coined in the 
1990s, but many 
consider earlier 
acts like DJ Kool 
Herc and Grand- 
master Flash to 
be forefathers. 


Predictably, design-forward turn- 
tables with flashy tonearms (the lever 
attached to the stylus) or wood-grain 
bases (the plinth) will set you back 
more. If you want the crispest sound 
quality, you'll move up in price 
again—and likely start diving into 
more intricate setups, where various 
components are divorced and assem- 
bled piecemeal, then tuned. 

Read the reviews and decide what 
works for you. But most times, your 
best bet is getting something with a 
preamp that you can just plug into 
speakers using RCA (red and white) 
cables or a USB port (which can allow 
you to rip records to your computer). 


The needle (stylus) is attached to a 
cartridge, which is attached to the 
tonearm, the main rod that sits above 
the record. This holds the needle in 
the vinyl’s grooves—it’s the only part 
of the player that makes physical con- 
tact with the record. Over time, the 
needle whittles down, and you'll need 
to swap it out for a new one. In most 
cases, you can easily slide the car- 
tridge off and replace it. Some needles 
can last for up to 1,000 hours of play 
(around three to five years), but check 
the instructions of your model. Peri- 
odically look at your needle to see if 
it's jagged or bent; if so, change it, as a 
warped needle can affect sound qual- 
ity and damage records. To extend the 
life of a needle, keep your records 
clean, and occasionally clean the nee- 
dle tip with a special brush or cotton 
swab. You can always upgrade the 
cartridge to improve the sound quali- 
ty of a mid-level player, too. 


Premium speakers will make used 
records of subpar quality sound bet- 
ter—and they'll make new, higher- 
quality records sound fantastic. 

But you can find excellent small- 

or medium-size “bookshelf speak- 
ers” that are chic, compact, and loud 
for under $300. Pair them with a 
subwoofer to amplify the sound. 


A few things to know as you're 
shopping: Drivers are what produce 
the sound that comes from your 
speakers. Larger drivers are often bet- 
ter, but it's ideal to get speakers with 
multiple drivers so your music 
sounds clearer. Also, bookshelf 
speakers are either passive or active. 
Passive speakers don't have a built-in 
amp, so you'll need to connect them 
to a stereo receiver. Active speakers 
have a preamp, ports (so you can plug 
them into your turntable), and volume 
controls. They're heavier in order to 
support all the hardware, but they're 
your best bet if you're looking for the 
complete package. 


Put simply: Smartphone earbuds 
ain't gonna cut it. So study up on the 
major trusted brands and think 
about your priorities when it comes 
to sound and comfort. On-ear head- 
phones (which rest on top of your 
ear) are usually good for mid-range 
tones, while over-ear headphones 
(which encircle your ear) emphasize 
low-end tones. Open-back head- 
phones can allow your ears to 
breathe and lend a “bigger” sound 
that feels like it's enveloping you. 
Closed-back headphones, on the 
other hand, limit outside noise and 
prevent others from hearing your 
tunes, offering a more intimate and 
bass-focused experience—it's just 
you and the music. If they're com- 
patible with your turntable, Blue- 
tooth headphones are great for mo- 
bility, though they may reduce the 
sound quality of your vinyl slightly. 


Vinyl produces static electricity that 
is amplified when the needle hits the 
groove of the record; the needle may 
also be hitting dust in the groove to 
create a pop. Give the record a clean, 
and check your needle to see if it, 
too, needs to be cleaned. You can 
also invest in some anti-static inner 
sleeves. But know that some records 


SO, YOU*VE STUMBLED ACROSS A USED OR RARE 
RECORD THAT YOU KNOW IS WORTH A LOT, BUT IT 
HAS A VERY LOW PRICE TAG ATTACHED TO IT. 
QUESTLOVE’S ADVICE? CONSIDER IT YOUR LUCKY 
DAY, AND KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. “IF THERE 
WAS EVER A TIME FOR YOU TO DISPLAY POKER 
FACE, THAT’S WHEN YOU DO IT.” 


just crackle because of wear and tear. 
Embrace their character (or get a 
brand-new reissue of the album ifit's 
starting to interfere with your listen- 
ing experience). 


Start by cleaning the record. Then 
clean your needle, and check to see if 
it's worn and needs to be replaced. 
You may also need to rebalance your 
tonearm; follow the manufacturer's 
instructions to fix it. If the record 
still skips, it might be scratched. One 
trick to resolve that: Locate the 
scratch and gently spin the record in 
the opposite direction it plays, drag- 
ging the needle over the scratch. 
(You’re essentially re-creating the 
groove, a technique that often 
works.) Repeat this a few times to 
see if the skip disappears. 


Start with your local record store 
(see “6 Great American Record 
Stores” on page 13). Take your time, 
and enjoy perusing; you never know 


what you'll find in the bargain bins. 
Chat up the shop’s owner and man- 
agers, get familiar with their tastes 
and let them get familiar with yours. 
They'll offer recommendations, and 
if you’re a loyal customer, they may 
cut you a deal—especially if you buy 
several albums at once—or set aside 
records for you before offering them 
to other customers. Another advan- 
tage? Many shops have listening sta- 
tions, where you can preview a used 
record to make sure it doesn’t skip. 

Past that, keep an eye out for re- 
cord fairs, flea markets, and yard 
sales, too—they’re gold mines, espe- 
cially when you're just starting your 
collection. You can also check eBay 
and similar sites. 

Regardless of where you shop, be 
aware that you won't find many origi- 
nal vinyl copies of albums from the 
1990s and early 2000s, when CDs 
ruled the market. If you do find one, 
it'll likely be expensive, so you might 
want to just buy the reissue instead. 
Sites like Amoeba Music and Band- 
camp are great for new and reissued 
vinyl, and sometimes bands and mu- 
sicians offer vinyl copies of their al- 
bums directly from their websites. 


The standard weight for a 12-inch LP 
is around 140 grams. Some reissues 
come in at 180 grams, which makes 
them more durable. Extra weight 
also means the record sits better on 
the platter of your turntable, reduc- 
ing the number of vibrations that hit 
the stylus and making for a margin- 
ally smoother listen. Heavyweight 
pressings were originally associated 
with special releases that aimed for 
superior quality across the board— 
meaning the source material, the 
mastering techniques, and the way 
the album was manufactured were 
all optimized. That's not always the 
case now, but if you can only find the 
180-gram edition of a record you 
want, go ahead and get it. There's no 
harm in owning a heavier version. 


Behind the Music 


Recorded music is an ever-evolving organism consisting of hundreds of 
genres and subgenres, forever amalgamating and diverging to amazing 
ends. Follow. the arrows below to get an (extremely) simplified look at 
how just a few popular sounds are intertwined 
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6 Great American Record Stores 


Questlove’s staggering personal vinyl collection wouldn’t 
exist without the record stores he scours for everything from 
classics to hidden gems. If you find yourself in one of the 
booming metropolitan areas listed below, make sure to pop into 
these analog wonderlands 


Whenever he’s in the Bay, Questlove 
stops by this beloved Haight Street 
spot, where he says he'll drop a cou- 
ple of grand. “They know me in- 
stantly. As soon as I walk in, they 
start playing a bunch of stuff.” It’s no 
surprise that the 30-year-old shop is 
one of his go-tos—owner Chris Vel- 
tri houses a top-shelf selection of 


soul, funk, jazz, hip-hop, and rarities. 


Jerry Weber opened this vinyl insti- 
tution in 1994, and though he retired 
in 2017, it remains a favorite among 
collectors. The records are cheap, 
partly because the store is overflow- 
ing with everything from jazz and 
soul to country and polka. (National 
Geographic's show Taboo featured 
Weber's collection on an episode ti- 
tled *Hoarders.") *I always tell peo- 
ple you have to set aside four days at 
Jerry's," says Questlove, “and even 
then you might get to the letter P." 


This heaving shop near Questlove's 
hometown of Philadelphia boasts 
more than "four million records in 
stock." Once you've squeezed your- 
self inside its discreet front door, 
you'll believe it. This is a mecca for 
doo-wop diehards (Rolling Stone 
once anointed its owner, Val Shively, 
the “Emperor of Oldies"), but cus- 
tomers aren't generally allowed to 
rummage through the dizzying trove 
of R&B, soul, and funk 45s. Show up 
with your list of grails ready, and 
chances are you'll leave happy. 


Rent prices have doomed many of 
New York's finest vinyl storefronts 
over the past decade; even Turntable 
Lab, a beloved early aughts standby, 
has surrendered to online-only sales. 
Luckily, we still have Human Head 
Records. Established in 2013, this 
Bushwick outpost is a relative new- 
comer, but the selection of Latin 


ASSIGNMENT #2 


CRATE EXPECTATIONS 


Want to expand your musical horizons? Next time you visit a record store, spend at least two hours exploring a 
section where you wouldn't usually hang out. Plan ahead so you've got the extra time baked in and, if possible, 
set aside a budget to buy at least one album that doesn't fit into your existing collection. 


COURTESY TIMEOUT 


ABOVE: 

The Wicker Park 
flagship location 
of Reckless 
Records, one 
Chicago's most 
beloved (and 
storied) local 
vinyl chains. 
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music (much of it purchased from 
the neighborhood's longtime resi- 
dents) and epic discount LP bins 
(they're all under $6) make it feel like 
a refreshingly old-school DJ haunt. 


MISSISSIPPI RECORDS 

Portland is Questlove's all-time-fa- 
vorite city for vinyl hunting (he says 
he's encountered more great record 
stores there than in any other city in 
his 25 years of collecting). Founded 
in 2003, Mississippi Records re- 
mains one of the best of the best; the 
spot carries a meticulously curated 
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assortment of more than 15,000 LPs 
and cassettes, including reissues of 


obscure soul, folk, and blues releases. 


RECKLESS RECORDS 

With three locations, the Windy City 
staple has been in business for more 
than 30 years; its cozy Wicker Park 
store inspired the look of the fiction- 
al shop Championship Viny] in the 
2000 film adaptation of High Fideli- 
ty. Expect a wide array of treats here, 
from limited pressings to imports to 
new releases from indie labels like 
Matador, Sub Pop, and 4AD. 
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OR, HOW TO ACQUIRE AND CURATE A STELLAR RECORD COLLECTION 


LIBRARY SCIENCES 


uestlove started amassing vinyl 

at the tender age of five, thanks 

to achance encounter with a 

good samaritan named Ellie. 
They got to talking at one of his par- 
ents’ concerts; she was smitten with 
the cute budding audiophile and gift- 
ed him a turntable and three re- 
cords—his first vinyl. He’s still trying 
to track down Ellie and thank her. 

It’s never too late to start building 

your own collection. You just need a 
lot of curiosity and a little disposable 
cash. If you can also get some wis- 
dom from Questlove? Well, all the 
better. Below, he shares some point- 
ers for curating a musical library to 
enjoy at home—and employ during 
future DJ gigs. 


Nobody starts out as an expert, and 
even Questlove admits he’s still 
learning—that’s why he spends sev- 
eral hours each Sunday studying and 
dissecting new stuff that’s caught his 
ear. But you can pinpoint your tastes 
and explore them. What are your fa- 
vorite genres? Your favorite musi- 
cians? Start by choosing a handful of 
each and diving into their catalogs, 
deepening your knowledge of their 
bodies of work—even if it takes you 
into uncharted territory. “A way that 
you can exercise your brain, and ex- 
pand and let it grow, is to get out of 
your comfort zone,” Questlove says. 
For example, if you like Kool & the 
Gang circa the 1980s, don’t stop 
there—try backtracking to the be- 


ginning. The group released their de- 
but album in 1970, then navigated 
from jazz to funk to disco to pop ina 
10-year period. Immerse yourself in 
the tunes and you'll discover what 
resonates most with you. 


If you're a fan of Drake, chances are 
you like his ace sampling. He's found 
inspiration in everything from old- 
school R&B and dancehall to Afrobe- 
at and bounce, lifting lyrics, beats, 
and instrumental breaks to create his 
own hits. Read up on the songs and 
genres that he—or anyone you like— 
sampled and interpolated, give them 
aspin, then dip into the artists be- 
hind those tracks and any associated 
acts. You're bound to unearth some- 
thing else to add to your repertoire. 


Record labels and imprints are the 
industry's top-down curators: The 
executives and talent scouts want to 
cultivate a distinct sound, building 
out catalogs that fans can trust. 
(Some well-organized record stores 
even devote entire sections to fa- 
mous labels, like Blue Note or Sun 
Records.) Like classic disco? Then 
you should be on the lookout for al- 
bums and singles released on Sal- 
soul, West End, Prelude, and Casa- 
blanca. Knowing which labels are 
associated with your favorite genre 
can help you piece together a larger 
musical puzzle—and open up a 
world of new possibilities. 
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actories 


Get acquainted with 
some of Questlove’s 
favorite record labels 


(plus a few others 


worth checking out) 


ATLANTIC 


GENRE: Jazz, R&B, 
psychedelic rock, 
rock, soul 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: Ray 
Charles, Aretha Franklin, 
Led Zeppelin, Wilson 
Pickett, Otis Redding, 
Dusty Springfield, Booker 
T. and the MG’s 


MARY WELLS 


MOTOWN 


GENRE: R&B, soul, 
psychedelic soul 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: The 
Four Tops, Marvin Gaye, 
the Jackson 5, Gladys 
Knight and the Pips, the 
Supremes, the 
Temptations, Stevie 
Wonder 


CASABLANCA 


GENRE: Dance, disco, 
funk, rock 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: Cher, 
KISS, Lipps Inc., 
Parliament, Donna 
Summer, Village People 
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PRELUDE 


GENRE: Boogie, dance, 
disco, funk 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: Jocelyn 
Brown, D-Train, France 
Joli, Larry Levan, 
Musique, Secret Weapon 


ef 


am 
recordings 


BEASTIE BOYS 


DEF JAM 
(BETWEEN 1985 AND 1990) 


GENRE: Hip-hop 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: 
Beastie Boys, 
LL Cool J, Public 
Enemy, Run-DMC 


PHILADELPHIA 
INTERNATIONAL 


GENRE: Philly soul 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: Patti 
LaBelle, Harold Melvin 

& the Blue Notes, MFSB, 
the OJays, Billy Paul, 
Teddy Pendergrass, 

Lou Rawls 


ANOTE ON LINER NOTES 
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JACK TRAX 


TRAX/DJ INTERNATIONAL 


GENRE: House 


ASSOCIATED ACTS: 
Larry Heard (a.k.a. Mr. 
Fingers), Frankie 
Knuckles, Marshall 
Jefferson 


SUGAR HILL 


GENRE: Hip-hop 
ASSOCIATED ACTs: Crash 
Crew, Funky 4 +1, 
Grandmaster Flash and 
the Furious Five, Melle 
Mel, the Sugarhill Gang, 
Treacherous Three 


You can learn a lot by flipping a record over and, 
when applicable, opening the gatefold. The fine 
print includes credits for producers and other play- 
ers, which can lead to startling realizations (and the 


broadening of your sonic horizons). For example, 
the backup band on LaBelle’s 1974 proto-disco 
classic Nightbirds is none other than funk icons the 
Meters. The guest players on Johnnie Taylor’s 1976 
disco hit “Disco Lady”? Four members of the leg- 
endary psych-funk collective Parliament- 
Funkadelic. 


PLAY BUTTON: REEEEMIX! 


Any. DJ worth their salt knows that 
remixes are key to a set’s success. 
They’re a chance for you to introduce 
your audience to a fresh take on a 
classic, and the best ones buy you 
time to smoothly transition to your 
next track. Here, some of the best 


TALKIN’ LOUD BAD BOY 
(IN THE LATE 19905) 


GENRE: Acid jazz, drum 
and bass, nu jazz 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: 

Galliano, Nuyorican Soul, 
Roni Size/Reprazent, the 
Roots, Young Disciples 


GENRE: Hip-hop, R&B 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: 112, 
Faith Evans, Craig Mack, 
Mase, the Notorious 


TOMMY BOY 


GENRE: Dance, electro, 
hip-hop, Latin freestyle, 
post-disco 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: 
Afrika Bambaataa & the 
Soulsonic Force, 

De La Soul, Digital 
Underground, Queen 
Latifah 


WESTBOUND RECORDS 
(BETWEEN 1970 AND 1974) 


GENRE: Funk, psychedelic 
funk, R&B, soul 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: Detroit 
Emeralds, Funkadelic, 
Ohio Players 


B.I.G., Puff Daddy, Total 


> — 


LOOSE JOINTS 
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TELL YOU (TODAY) 


WEST END 


GENRE: Boogie, dance, 
disco, electro, funk, 
garage house, hip-hop 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: Taana 
Gardner, Larry Levan, 
Loose Joints, Barbara 
Mason, Peech Boys, 
Karen Young 


[SPECIAL 12 INCH 
DISCO MIX -33 1/3 RPM) 
360 soen 


30-50 
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SALSOUL 


GENRE: Disco, post-disco 
ASSOCIATED ACTS: Aurra, 
Double Exposure, First 
Choice, Larry Levan, 
Loleatta Holloway, Inner 
Life, Instant Funk, Skyy 


Patti Jo, “Make Me Believe in You” 

(Tom Moulton Remix) (1975) 

Loleatta Holloway, “Hit and Run” 

(Walter Gibbons 12-inch Disco Mix) (1977) 
Donna Summer, “I Feel Love” (Patrick Cowley 
Megamix) (1978) 

Loose Joints, “Is It All Over My Face?” 

(“Female Vocal” Larry Levan Remix) (1980) 
New Order, “Bizarre Love Triangle” 

(Shep Pettibone 12-inch Remix) (1986) 

Eric B. & Rakim, “Paid in Full” (“Seven 

Minutes of Madness” Coldcut Mix) (1987) 
Happy Mondays, “Hallelujah” (Club Mix) (1989) 
The Source feat. Candi Staton, “You Got the Love” 
(DJ Eren’s-Original Bootleg Mix) (1991) 

Public Enemy, “Shut 'Em Down” 

(Pe-Te Rock Mixx) (1992) 

Robin S., “Show Me Love” (Stonebridge Mix) (1993) 
Fugees, “Nappy Heads” (Salaam Remi Remix) (1994) 
Everything but the Girl, “Missing” 

(Toddy Terry Club Mix) (1995) 

Michael Jackson, “Rock With You” 

(Frankie Knuckles’ Favorite Club Mix) (1995) 
Tori Amos, “Professional Widow” 

(Armand's Star Trunk Funkin' Mix) (1996) 
Cornershop, “Brimful of Asha” 

(Fatboy Slim/Norman Cook Remix) (1998) 
Whitney Houston, “It’s Not Right but It’s Okay” 
(Thunderpuss Mix) (1999) 

Goldfrapp, “Slide In” (DFA Remix) (2005) 
Friendly Fires, “Paris” (Aeroplane Remix feat. 
Au Revoir Simone) (2008) 

Gil Scott-Heron, “I'll Take Care of U” 

(Jamie xx Remix) (2011) 

Dolly Parton, “Jolene” (Todd Terje Remix) (2014) 


IF YOU RECOGNIZE A TITLE ON AN ALBUM*S TRACK LISTING, CHECK 
THE WRITING CREDITS IN THE LINER NOTES. IS THIS AN OLD SONG 
THAT WAS REMADE OR AN ORIGINAL ONE THAT SHARES THE SAME NAME? 
WHAT DOES THAT SAY ABOUT THE ARTIST AND THEIR INTENT? 
QUESTLOVE IS ALWAYS INTRIGUED IF THE ARTIST COVERS A TRACK BY 
THE BEATLES. (TALK ABOUT GUTS...) 
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"Asking me about my favorite song or record 


When Questlove was a kid, his 


is like asking me what was my favorite ; mother often bought albums based 
breath,” Questlove once told Philadelphia ; e M 
- e weird cover artwork. It's okay to do 
magazine. But there are some albums he thesame,even if youre notsure 
continually revisits—the LPs that opened. zy about the artist or genre. Go with 
his eyes, defined his tastes, blew his your gut, he says, and trust what the 
: 1 fol ; E 1 cover is saying. Take a risk. Your 
mind, and were ater olded into curricula collection will be bolder and more 
for classes he taught at NYU. If you're eclectic, and you'll have more fat to 
looking for some building blocks, consider chew withothêr Vinyl hourids.in the 
. ; 3 £ end, even if the album isn’t your cup 
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AVERAGE WHITE BAND, THE AVALANCHES, MARVIN GAYE, MICHAEL JACKSON, PRINCE, 
PERSON TO PERSON (LIVE) SINCEILEFT YOU HERE, MY DEAR OFF THE WALL DIRTY MIND 
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PUBLIC ENEMY, IT TAKES BEASTIE BOYS, DELASOUL, MARY J. BLIGE, SLUM VILLAGE, 
ANATION OF MILLIONS TO PAUL’S BOUTIQUE DELA SOUL IS DEAD MY.LIFE FAN-TAS-TIC (VOL. 1) 
HOLD US BACK (1988) (1989) (1991) (1994) (1997) 
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SO YOU’VE STARTED COLLECTING VINYL AND PLAYING AT HOME. MAYBE YOU’VE GOT 
AMBITIONS OF SPINNING RECORDS FOR A CROWD. TIME TO LEVEL UP YOUR GEAR. 
“DON’T GET CAUGHT UP IN SHOOTING FOR THE MOST EXPENSIVE, OR WHAT’S 
PERCEIVED AS ‘THE BEST, *” QUESTLOVE SAYS. “FIND WHAT WORKS FOR YOU.” NOT 
SURE WHERE TO BEGIN? HERE'S THE EQUIPMENT QUESTLOVE USES FOR EVERY GIG 


PIONEER PLX-1000 TURNTABLES (X2) 


The Technics SL-1200 was the “gold stan- 
dard” of DJ turntables, according to 
Questlove. After it was discontinued, he 
turned to this newer Pioneer model. And 
unlike the Technics, the PLX-1000 has a 
tempo-range feature, which lets you spin 
music at various speeds. 
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Every track has cue points—the optimal moments for the song to begin PIONEER DJM-800 MIXER 

playing. Before there were products like Serato, which make a cue point It's not the latest model, but it's Quest- 
for you, DJs would mark these spots on the physical record, so they love's mixer of choice. “When Pioneer 
would know where to drop the needle during a show. (Grandmaster came out with the 800, I probably did 
Flash, whom Questlove calls the “father of the cue point,” used crayons 20,000 hoursof muscle memory with it,” 
to draw arrows on his vinyl, indicating the ideal starting points.) he says. 
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BACKUP HEADPHONES 


- RANE SERATO SL4 + USB CABLES 


The compact SL4 DJ hardware lets 
you take your digital music to gigs; 
its interface connects your turnta- 
bles to a computer via USB cable, 
with audio connections to line inputs 
on your mixer. The possibilities are 
endless with this thing: You can bend 
notes, make key changes, and craft 
new arrangements. If Questlove 
hears aloop he likes while spinning a 
track during aset, he can edit it in 
real time without stopping the song. 


Headphones are useful in finding the cue point (see “Mic Check: Cue Points” on 
page 21); the DJ can preview a track without the audience hearing, locate the 
cue, then adjust the playback controls or the record’s position accordingly. 
Questlove allows that headphones aren't always necessary—provided you have 
the right cueing devices and know your songs inside out. Still, he recommends 
wearing them while DJing. “When you're doing tricky, intricate blending and 
matching,” he says, “you want to make sure it’s as perfect as possible.” 


M44-7 CARTRIDGES AND N44-7 NEEDLES (X8) 
RCA CABLES (GOLD TIPS PREFERRED) 

ELEVATED LAPTOP STAND 

BUTTER RUGS (X3) 

45 RPM VINYL ADAPTERS (X2) 

ANTI-FATIGUE STANDING MAT 

SHURE M144-7 WITH N44-7 BACKUP NEEDLES (X2) 


PIONEER PLX-1000 OR PIONEER BACKUP TURNTABLE 

- SHURE, SENNHEISER, OR AUDIX WIRELESS MICROPHONE (X1) 

ADEQUATE NUMBER OF FOH SPEAKERS, SUBWOOFERS, AND BASS BINS 

12-INGH MONITORS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE BOOTH AT EAR HEIGHT (KV25 OR SIMILAR) 
THREE-WAY CROSSOVER SYSTEM WITH IN-HOUSE ENGINEER OR ABILITY TO EQ (X1 MINIMUM) 


OTHER KIT QUEST LOVES 


Questlove also recommends this 
mixer, which closely resembles 
his DJM-800. It has a feature that 
he calls the “escape hatch"—a 
knob that lets you play the music 
on loop while you furtively slip 
out at the end of your set. "| love 
that Houdini trick of putting a 
beat on, looping it perfectly, and 
everyone's dancing, and I’m long 
gone,” he says. “That's how | end 
about 99 percent of my DJ gigs.” 


This is the affordable, light- 
weight digital alternative Quest- 
love recommends for kids inter- 
ested in DJing, or beginners who 
don't want to spin vinyl. “It’s the 
mixer and control device all in 
one,” he says. “All you have to do 
is plug it into your computer and 
have a Bluetooth speaker.” 


MIC CHECK 


Theslipmatis a circular piece of cloth 
placed on aturntable platter, underneath 
the record. It gives DJs traction when 
scratching; you can spin the record with- 
out having to rotate the entire turntable 
wheel. The butter rug is a modern itera- 
tion, made from a synthetic material, re- 
ducing unwanted noise and giving DJs 
more control. It's “one of the greatest in- 
ventions that has come in the last 15 
years,” according to Questlove. 


GROUNDED PLUG BAR WITH ROOM FOR A LAPTOP COMPUTER AND IPHONE CHARGER (X3 POWER INPUTS MINIMUM) 
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opin Doctors 


Questlove has devoted his life 
to studying not only the most 
influential music of the past 
70 years but also the set lists 
and mixing mastery of the most 
important DJs who ever got 
behind a turntable. Some of 
them left a serious impression, 
broadening his horizons and 
informing his style 


ABA SHANTI-I 


This London-born 
reggae/dub maestro is 
known for his use of de- 
lay; his No. 1 weapon, ac- 
cording to Questlove, is 
silence. But Aba Shanti-l 
(born Joseph Smith) also 
brings a unique ap- 
proach to echo and re- 
verb, and performing live 
(he plays with his back to 
the audience). He’s been 
a DJ and producer for 
over three decades. 


LABELS: 


Falasha 


Blood Shanti (his 
brother), the Shanti-Ites 


Blood Shanti &the 
Shanti-Ites, Pure Spirit 


D-NIGE 


The former Boogie Down 
Productions member 
(born Derrick Jones) so- 
lidified his sampling cre- 
dentials on his 1990 de- 
but, Call Me D-Nice. 
Since then, he’s spun 
classic R&B and hip-hop 
everywhere from Oscar 
parties to President 
Obama's 2012 inaugural 
ball. In 2020, he won a 
Webby for his "Club 
Quarantine" Instagram 
Live party. 


LABELS: 


Jive, Roc Nation 


| PAST COLLABORATORS: | 
KRS-One, Naughty by 
Nature, Too Short 


Call Me D-Nice 


(1) DJ Jazzy Jeff 
(2) Cosmo Baker 
(3) Dr. Dre 

(4) Aba Shanti-I 
(5) D-Nice 

(6) Gilles Peterson 


COSMO BAKER 


Another Philly native, 
Baker cohosted the late- 
1990s party the Remedy, 
a big hit with the neo- 
soul community—includ- 
ing the Roots and J Dilla. 
Later, he formed the Rub, 
a DJ and remix collective 
specializing in open-for- 
mat (genre-spanning) 
sets, along with DJ Ayres 
and DJ Eleven. He contin- 
ues to spin records pro- 
fessionally all over the 
world. 


The Rub, Scion 


DJ Ayres, Grandtheft, the 
Rub 


The Rub, It's the 
Motherfucking Remix 
and It’s the 
Motherfucking Remix 
Volume 2; his monthly 
mix “Cosmo Baker 
Presents” 


Du JAZZY JEFF 


You might know him as 
half of DJ Jazzy Jeff & the 
Fresh Prince, but Jeff 
Townes (a.k.a. Jazz) is 
also one of the guys 
responsible for 
developing the 
“Transformer scratch”— 
the now-foundational 
move in which the DJ 
moves a record back and 
forth across the turntable 
while toggling the 
crossfader. He changed 
hip-hop forever. 


BBE, Groovin’, Jive, 
Rapster 


Eminem, the Fresh 
Prince (a.k.a. Will Smith), 
Musiq Soulchild, the 
Roots, Jill Scott 


DJ Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh 
Prince, He’s the DJ, I’m 
the Rapper; the Roots, 
“The Next Movement” 


“The boldest DJ ever,” according to Questlove, Levan’s 
decade-long residency at the New York nightclub Paradise 
Garage, during the 1970s and '80s, is now the stuff of legend. 
His sets mixing soul, disco, Italo disco, funk, new wave, dub, 
electro, punk, hip-hop, and house could be challenging, but 
they were highly influential. “He did not subscribe to the 
theory that the customer is always right,” Questlove says. “He 
subscribed to the theory that Larry Levan’s always right.” 


LABELS: 


DR. DRE 


The former N.W.A. member’s G-funk hip-hop sparked an 
entire movement in the early 1990s. But before that he was a 
DJ at the L.A. club Eve's After Dark. Back then, he referred to 
himself as the Master of Mixology, and for good reason; 
Questlove admires the way he'd mix old Motown with more 
modern sounds—the Supremes and Afrika Bambaataa, or 
the Temptations and Run-DMC—to create something fresh. 


LABELS: 


Aftermath, Death Row, Interscope, Macola, Priority, Ruthless 


PAST COLLABORATORS: 


2Pac, 50 Cent, Eazy-E, Eminem, Kendrick Lamar, N.W.A., 


Snoop Dogg 


LISTEN TO: 


Dr. Dre, The Chronic; Dr. Dre feat. Snoop Dogg, “The Next 
Episode”; N.W.A., Straight Outta Compton 


SKRILLEX 


His name has become 
synonymous with EDM, 
but Questlove credits 
Skrillex for being “on the 
train early” to South Afri- 
can house music and the 
growing Afrobeat move- 
ment we're witnessing 
today: “He was collecting 
and curating those acts 
back in 2014.” 


Atlanta, Big Beat, Owsla 


Justin Bieber, Diplo, 
Missy Elliott, Rick Ross, 
Ty Dolla $ign 


Jack U feat. Justin Bieber, 
“Where Are U Now” 


GILLES PETERSON 


The French-born DJ and 
radio host has been spin- 
ning experimental jazz, 
soul, hip-hop, Latin, trop- 
ical, and electronic music 
for decades. He’s also 
founded three record la- 
bels and helmed more 
than 100 compilations. 


Acid Jazz, Brownswood 
Recordings, Talkin’ Loud 


Roberto Fonseca, 
Ghostpoet, Seu Jorge, 
Omar Souleyman 


Peterson’s BBC Radio 6 
Music show, which airs 
every Saturday 


Prelude, Salsoul, West End 


PAST COLLABORATORS: 


Gwen Guthrie, Inner Life, Peech Boys, Taana Gardner 


MICCHECK | 


DJ Steve Dee helped pioneer the art of beat juggling, in whicha 
DJ uses a mixer and turntables to switch between two identical 
records very quickly, looping or recombining their beats or vocals 
to produce an entirely new composition. Beat juggling took turn- 
tablism (See “Mic Check: Turntablism” on page 9) to another lev- 
el, but it can also be done digitally. 


Gwen Guthrie, “Seventh Heaven” (US Remix); Inner Life feat. 
Jocelyn Brown, “Ain’t No Mountain High Enough” (the Garage 
Version); Loose Joints, “Is It All Over My Face (Female 
Version)”; Peech Boys, “Don’t Make Me Wait”; Taana Gardner, 
“Heartbeat” (Club Version) 
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AT HOME OR IN CONCERT, SPINNING VINYL CAN ACTUALLY BE A FORM OF 


OF SOUND MIND 


THERAPY 


IC CHECK 


The acronym 
bpm stands for 
“beats per min- 
ute”— literally the 
number of beats 
(see “Mic Check: 
Beats, Bars, and 
Phrases” on page 
1) you hear per 
minute of music. 
Classic disco is 
often 120 bpm, or 
two beats per 
second. Quest- 
love tends to 
gravitate toward 
music that rang- 
es from 95 bpm 
to 130 bpm, while 
he says the aver- 
age Gen Z listen- 
er prefers music 
that is 64 bpm to 
70 bpm. 
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here’s a reason you feel good 

when the right song comes on 

the radio, plays during a party, 

or booms inside a nightclub. 
“Music lights up more parts of the 
brain than anything else,” says Alan 
Turry, managing director of the 
Nordoff-Robbins Center for Music 
Therapy at New York University. 
“Listening to music energizes, ani- 
mates, activates us.” 

This is partly the result of dopa- 
mine, a neurochemical the brain re- 
leases as a “reward” drug. It’s linked 
to behavior that promotes survival; 
when you eat or mate, you get a hit. 
Curiously, your brain will also dole 
out dopamine in response to more 
abstract, less primitive activities, like 
falling in love. Or listening to music. 

Beats and melodies have other 
ways to alter your mental activity. For 
the duration of a song, you can enter 
into what some psychologists call 
“transient hypofrontality.” In this 
state, areas of your brain that gener- 
ate fears and anxieties become less 
active. Your inhibitions dissipate, 
leaving room for only the here and 
now, like meditation does. And you're 
not only engaged with what you're 
hearing—you're also captivated by 
the idea of what’s about to come. 

“Our brains are great predicting 
machines, and when we're listening 
to music, we're not just listening to 
the notes,” says Turry. “We're antici- 
pating the next note.” 

He adds that music can “bypass 
our defenses,” offering “a way to con- 
nect to things you’ve forgotten 


about.” Therein lies the efficacy of 
music therapy, stemming from a com- 
bination of mental hardwiring and 
socialization. We begin forging these 
connections in utero; they’re fostered 
throughout our life by way of class- 
room sing-alongs, hymns at church 
services, or chants at sporting events. 

And concerts. Turry explains that 
large music events, like EDM festivals, 
can evoke an almost “oceanic com- 
munal feeling.” Neuroscientific data 
suggest that, when hearing live music 
in the presence of other humans, we 
experience a brain synchrony appar- 
ent in the delta range, which happens 
to be the area related to both enjoy- 
ment and a sense of oneness. This 
could help explain why a night at the 
club or a rollicking wedding reception 
provides a layer of bliss beyond spin- 
ning vinyl at home. Song sequencing 
can play a crucial role, too. 

“What's important with DJs is 
timing the intensity,” Turry says. 
“You're pacing just as you would in a 
music-therapy session: having a 
sense of the beginning of the session, 
building to a very intense moment, 
bringing the session down so that 
there's a sense of “We've completed 
something together...” 

With a great playlist, the DJ isn't 
simply hyping the crowd. They could 
actually be guiding our brain chemis- 
try, using mental priming and reward 
functions, and forming a neurologi- 
cal bond between a group of listen- 
ers. So if you're playing a set and 
start feeling the vibe, it's not just in 
your head. Keep spinning. 
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THE ART OF THE PLAYLIST 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO SPEND EVERY WAKING MOMENT DISSECTING MUSIC TO BECOME 
A DJ. BUT IF YOU WANT TO WIN OVER YOUR AUDIENCE-WHETHER IT’S A CLUB 


FULL OF FUSSY KIDS OR THE GUESTS AT YOUR NEXT PARTY-YOU CAN LEARN A FEW 
THINGS FROM A SEASONED PRO. LET QUESTLOVE BREAK IT DOWN 
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Before a song lands in your set or on 
your playlist, you should be intimate- 
ly familiar with it—artist, era, genre, 
duration, key changes, the bpm, 
where it speeds up or slows down, 
where it peaks. School yourself on 
new discoveries. Questlove uses the 
app Shazam constantly, and he 
spends every Sunday analyzing as 
many as 200 songs in one sitting. 
This sort of thing takes commitment. 
If you really love music, though, it’s 
the best type of homework. 


Sometimes the best-laid DJing plans 
can go sideways—even if you're 
Questlove. As a fail-safe, you can 
maintain a queue of bona fide 
bangers, tracks that are guaranteed 
to amp up a crowd while you figure 
out what to play next. “If I'm ever in 
a situation where I'm just 
desperate—because sometimes the 
experiments won't work—then I can 
go to my “killers, " he says. “Those 
are the songs I designate will work 
no matter what." 


Questlove listens to a lot of music. 
(See “Sunday,” above.) To keep track 


of it all, and determine exactly how 
he'll use it for his playlists, he main- 
tains an almost maniacal system of 
folders on his computer. Whether 
you're using Spotify, Apple Music, or 
special DJ software like Serato, come 
up with categories for your favorite 
tracks and keep things organized. 
“Tm a 24-hour curation machine,” 
Questlove says. “If I hear a song, 
then I’m instantly thinking, Okay, 
this is good for a wedding song, this is 
good for the after-work party, this is 
good for a dinner song." 


When you're determined to include 
a specific song in your set, zero in 
on a handful of complementary 
tracks. It might be a shared mood, 
era, key, or, even better, tempo. This 
allows for more natural transitions, 
so you don't need to use software to 
alter songs and make them work. 
For example, if you want to shift 
from one tempo to a faster one, look 
for a song that picks up its pace 
midway through or late in its run- 
ning time so it blends seamlessly 
into your next cut. “Whatever song 
you choose,” says Questlove, “you 
should know five other songs that 
perfectly fit like hand-in-glove with 
those songs. That, to me, is how you 
build the structure." 
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MIC CHECK 


Phasing, also 
known as stage 
matching, is a 
form of beat- 
matching in 
which two phras- 
es (see “Mic 
Check: Beats, 
Bars, and Phras- 
es” on page 1) of 
music are played 
simultaneously 
in such a way 
that their musical 
structures are 
not disrupted. 
For aseamless 
transition from 
onesongtoan- 
other, phrases 
should be 
aligned so that 
both songs' 
beats play on top 
of each other. 
Cue the incom- 
ing record so its 
first beat is the 
start of a phrase; 
begin the mix at 
the start ofa 
phrase on the 
outgoing record. 
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DON'T START WITH THE SONG 
OF THE MOMENT 

“When people fall for that 
trick, it’s pretty much 
downhill from there,” 
Questlove says. “There’s a 
difference between being 
effective and being good.” 
Save the crowd-pleasers 
for later in your set, when 
the venue has filled up, the 
audience is more liquored 
up, and you’ve taken them 
on ajourney. Instead, try 
opening your set with an 
instrumental track. (Quest- 
love usually starts with one by J Dil- 
la, a 1990s underground hip-hop 
icon, which also helps him ascertain 
the age and fluency of the audience.) 
Then, for your next cut, transition to 
something safe—a song, Questlove 
says, that “isn’t exactly bulletproof 
but that will buy you some time.” 


PLAN BACKWARD- 
AND TELL A GOOD STORY 


According to Questlove, people will 
remember only two moments in your 
DJ set or playlist: the first 10 minutes 
and the last 20 minutes. For that 
reason, he always determines his 
“closing statement” first and then 
works backward. Save your heavy 
hitters—Michael Jackson, Beyoncé, 
the song of the moment, Bell Biv 
DeVoe's “Poison,” whatever—for the 
last hour. Imagine your set in classic 
dramatic structure. For the rising 
action, Questlove genre-hops but 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


WHATEVER SONG YOU CHOOSE, 
YOU SHOULD KNOW FIVE OTHER 
SONGS THAT PERFECTLY FIT LIKE 


HAND-IN-GLOVE WITH THOSE 
SONGS. THAT, TO ME, IS HOW YOU 
BUILD THE STRUCTURE.” 


keeps it danceable, playing big-band 
jazz and old-school songs followed by 
hip-hop tracks that sample them. For 
the climax, he'll aim high: “I will 
figure out a way to infuse the popular 
song of the moment without 
compromising my artistic integrity.” 
Look for funky edits of the hits to 
shake things up, but stay uptempo, 
since the audience will be loosened 
up and ready to move. In the falling 
action, Questlove plays the “hit-and- 
quit game”—a song or two that folks 
love followed by a less familiar track, 
and repeat. When you've reached the 
end of your set, treat yourself and play 
whatever you want. You've earned it. 


HAVE A FORMULA 


Once you've kicked off your playlist, 
you'll need a plan to keep listeners 
hooked. Again, you don't want a 
string of hits—spinning nonstop 
bangers is a surefire way to tire out 


ASSIGNMENT #3 


Odds are, you know somebody else who collects vinyl, be it a friend, parent, sibling, or coworker. Ask them to 
lend you their strangest album for a week—and offer to lend them your oddest record in return. At the end of 
the week, discuss what you liked (or didn't) about the other person's pick. You'll learn something new about 
music and, if you're lucky, get a better understanding of what defines people's tastes. 


your audience. One of Questlove's | LISTEN UP | 


methods is to play three mega hits, 
followed by two songs that aren't 
PLAY BUTTON: 
LI 


hits to bring the mood down a bit, 
and then come back with three more 
hits. By the end of the night, he'll 
tease the audience a bit more, alter- 
nating between a hit and a non-hit to 
keep partygoers from leaving. 


SHOW YOU VE GOT THE RANGE 


For almost every set he does, Quest- 
love tries to connect the dots be- 
tween 1930 and 2021—and beyond. 
*You gotta find clever ways to mix 


Every DJ:néeds an arsenal of songs 
guaranteed to get listeners on their 
feet. Here are some foolproof classics 
that you can start working into your 
own playlists 


and match," he says. An inspired set 
or playlist spans genres and decades 
without presenting its tracks in 
chronological order. It should be a 
riveting, edifying, unpredictable 
crash course in music history. 


SURPRISE YOUR AUDIENCE— 
AND MAKE THEM FEEL SMART 


One of Questlove's tricks is to play a 
song that might not be familiar to a 
younger crowd but that a slightly 
older crowd will recognize. Then 
he’ll transition into a modern song— 
say, by Drake—that sampled it. Or 
he’ll do the opposite—for example, 
he’ll segue Ini Kamoze’s 1994 hit 
“Here Comes the Hotstepper” into 
the song it sampled, Taana Gardner’s 
“Heartbeat,” a 1981 Paradise Garage 
staple. “When I make my audience 
feel smarter, they like me better as a 
DJ,” Questlove says. “Sometimes you 
gotta let people in on the fun, and 
there’s nothing more fun than the 
discovery of Oh, I know that song! 
That’s where that comes from?” 


CONSIDER GETTING A DJ APP 


Yes, really. Certain smartphone apps 
can import playlists you’ve created on 
a streaming service and essentially 
mix them for you. Heresy? Not so 
much, according to Questlove. He 
sometimes uses these apps for a low- 
key affair if he’s in a serious time 
crunch. “I was a little doubtful in the 
beginning,” he says, “but it’s actually 
very consistent.” 


The Jackson 5, “ABC” (1970) 

Chic, “Good Times” (1979) 

Donna Summer, “Bad Girls” (1979) 

Chaka Khan, “I’m Every Woman" (1979) 

Michael Jackson, “Don’t Stop ’Til You Get Enough” 
(1979) 

Diana Ross, “I’m Coming Out” (1980) 

David Bowie, “Let’s Dance” (1983) 

Eurythmics, “Sweet Dreams 

(Are Made of This)” (1983) 

New Order, “Blue Monday” (1983) 

Madonna, “Into the Groove” (1985) 

Prince, “Kiss” (1986) 

Whitney Houston, "I Wanna Dance With Somebody 
(Who Loves Me)” (1987) 

Rob Base €: DJ E-Z Rock, “It Takes Two” (1988) 
Janet Jackson, “Rhythm Nation” (1989) 

Bell Biv DeVoe, “Poison” (1990) 

CeCe Peniston, “Finally” (1991) 

Salt-N-Pepa, “Shoop” (1993) 

Ghost Town DJ's, “My Boo” (1996) 

Blackstreet feat. Dr. Dre and Queen Pen, “No Diggity” 
(1996) 

The Notorious B.I.G., “Hypnotize” (1997) 

Lauryn Hill, “Doo Wop (That Thing)” (1998) 

Daft Punk, “One More Time” (2000) 

Kylie Minogue, “Can't Get You Out of My Head” 
(2001) 

Missy Elliott, “Get Ur Freak On” (2001) 

Outkast, “Hey Ya!” (2003) 

Britney Spears, “Toxic” (2004) 

Amy Winehouse, “Rehab” (2006) 

Robyn, “Dancing on My Own” (2010) 

Rihanna feat. Calvin Harris, “We Found Love” (2011) 
Drake, “Nice for What” (2018) 


ince, and Style of a Generation x 
UES TEONE 
GLADYS AN «MICA CANNON 


Want to learn more about what makes Questlove tick? 
Take your pick from the slew of tomes he’s written 
or contributed to over the past 15 years 


meo, and Style of a Generation 


SOUL TRAIN: THE MUSIC, DANCE, E UESTLOVE. 
AND STYLE OF A GENERATION —— co— 


\ The stories behind 
36 immortal 4 


rap albums; 


straight jou! This eye-popping coffee-table book makes a strong 


the original artists : case for Questlove as the world's biggest Soul Train 

t fan. Bolstered by more than 350 photos, hettellsthe 
story of host Don Corneilus's long-running, ground- 
breaking dance show—which featured a who's who 
from the worlds of soul, R&B, and funk—with the type 
of flare only an inveterate music geek could supply. 


UESTLOVE 
T maanfi€K CANNON 


An updated and hugely expanded edition of the underground classic Rakim Told Me Gay 


274 MO” META BLUES: THE WORLD 
e ACCORDING TO QUESTLOVE 


GRAND CENTRAL PUBLISHING, 2013 


Introduction by Ahmir "?uestlove" Thompson 


BRIAN COLEMAN Photos by B+ 


In his first memoir, Questlove peels back the curtain 
on his Philadelphia upbringing and rise to fame. He 
also offers up trenchant insights on the state of hip- 
hop and music criticism, reflects on and questions 
his staggering achievements (hence the “meta”), and 
regales us with celebrity stories—like the time he 
watched Prince roller-skate at a Valentine’s Day party. 


CHECK THE TECHNIQUE: LINER NOTES 
FOR HIP-HOP JUNKIES 


It’s no surprise that Questlove agreed to write — A 
the introduction to Brian Coleman's exhaustive VG E Dr 2) 
track-by-track oral history, in which he inter- 
viewsthe artists (A Tribe Called Quest, De La 
Soul, KRS-One, and many others) behind 36 
classic hip-hop albums. Many of the records 
included are among Questloves all-time faves. 
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somethingtofoodabout 


SOMETHING TO FOOD ABOUT: 
EXPLORING CREATIVITY WITH INNOVATIVE CHEFS 


CLARKSON POTTER, 2016 


That's right, Questlove is also a foodie—he hosts 
“food salons” and, at one point, even owned his own 
fried chicken stand. In this collection of interviews, he 
chats with 10 renowned U.S. chefs, sinking his teeth 
into their artistic process and drawing connections to 
his own work. 


CREATIVE QUEST 


NEW YORK TIMES 
BESTSELLER 


What does it mean to be creative in the modern age? 
That's the million-dollar question at the heart ofthis 
guide to finding and harnessing inspiration, in which 
Questlove imparts not only his own wisdom but les- 
sons he's learned from the likes of Bjórk, David Byrne, 
George Clinton, D'Angelo, and Ava DuVernay. 


Questlove 


somethingtofoodabout 


MIXTAPE POTLUCK COOKBOOK ALL EARS 
EVER Still can't get enough 


To host the perfect dinner party, you need more than Questlove? Check out his > 
just a playlist—there's also, you know, the food. Enter weekly iHeartRadio pod- x IN fi 
Questlove's first cookbook, a collection of recipes cast, Questlove Supreme, za 
from more than 50 of his famous pals, including Mar- in which he interviews z) 7 


tha Stewart, Natalie Portman, and Fred Armisen. The various luminaries about 7/ 

1 Y i i . . * <a f AS 
twist? He's chosen a song he thinks embodies each their backstories, life AE ba ¿Fo Den 
friend to accompany their dish. *Chef's kiss.* passions, and current 7.2 =7 WE 7 


jects. Guests h i £, 
projects. Guests have in- X 7 Í 
cluded Maya Rudolph, ‚Questlove Z 
Alicia Keys, Chris Rock, 
and Michelle Obama. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
BESTSELLER 
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